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The second mam proposal of the Bryce Commission in regard
to the institution of local education authorities took seven years to
materialise. The first mo\e was due to the difficulties in which the
voluntary schools found themselves. In the unequal competition
with the Board schools they found themselves left more and more
behind because of the rising costs of education. The Conservative
party were strong supporters of the denominational schools and when
they were returned to power in 1895 the archbishops of Canterbury
and York drafted a memorial which was presented to the Govern-
ment. It prayed that in the framing of a new Education Bill the
religious character of education should be preserved by retaining
the voluntary schools. Parents should have the right to determine
the religious instruction given to their children and no school should
be penalised because of the religious views held by the teachers or
the pupils. The memorial emphasised the value of variety in the
type and management of schools and asked for the abolition of the
limits on the grants to schools and that the grants should be
rearranged so as to assist the poorer schools. They asked for
increased exchequer grants, the provision of facilities for separate
religious instruction in both voluntary and Board schools, and
power to establish denominational schools where parents demanded
them.
The Government presented a Bill in 1896 closely following
these proposals. The Bill had been prepared by the Vice-President
of the Education Department, Sir John Gorst, assisted by the
Secretary, Sir George Kekewich, and Mr. Sadler. It suggested
making the county and county borough councils the local educa-
tion authorities controlling elementary, secondary, and technical
schools. This was an advance on the proposals of the Bryce
Commission which had contemplated retaining the School Boards
for elementary education. The grant limit of 17s. 6d. per head
was to be abolished and a special grant of 4s. per head was to be
paid to the county authority for distribution among the voluntary
schools in its area. A clause was inserted to enable separate
religious instruction to be given in Board schools to those children
whose parents desired it. This amounted to the repeal of the
Cowper-Temple clause. The new proposals were assailed from
two directions. The School Boards were not inclined to a volun-
tary surrender which would result in their ceasing to exist, and the
Nonconformists and the Liberal party were up in arms against
the idea of giving rate-aid to the voluntary schools. The Lord